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THE MARCH MEETING OF THE PARENTS' 
ASSOCIATION 



MRS. FRANK HUGH MONTGOMERY 
Secretary Parents' Association 



The Parents' Association of the University Elementary and 
High Schools met in the school building on March i6, the presi- 
dent in the chair. 

Mr. Kroh, of the department of physical training, read a paper 
asking that physical culture be considered an art, and that it stand 
for the all-around development of each individual, and not the 
fostering of athletics and sports. As Mr. Kroh's papers will be 
printed in the Elementary School Teacher, this will not be quoted 
at greater length. 

The subject of the evening, "The Stages of Physical Growth 
and Development in Their Relation to School Work," was pre- 
sented by Mr. James Tufts, head of the department of philosophy 
in the University of Chicago. He. said that the subject was one 
which showed how little we knew in regard to it, as well as the 
large number of questions that could be asked in connection with 
it. Did the period of rapid growth mean that the child should 
study more; that all his powers were quickened; or that the 
physical was being developed at the expense of the mental, and 
that therefore he should study less ? The many queries before the 
student for investigation could only be introduced in one evening. 
He used four charts, prepared by Mr. Gore, in illustration. The 
first two showed the percentages in height and weight. From ten 
and a half to eleven and a half years the boy came nearest to an 
absolute stop in his increase in height, while between eight and a 
half and nine and a half the girl had already begun her fastest 
growth in height. This was a period of fatigue. Some said that 
this was due to its being the second period in dentition. Dr. 
Stanley Hall thought it might have to do with a period in the 
development of the race — a time of pigmy height. It was cer- 
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tainly a period when parents needed to be on the watch, and the 
school must fit its work to the child. 

In contrast to this halt in growth, the adolescent stage was a 
period of rapid growth. The great question was what should be 
done with the girls at this age. Now nothing different was done. 
Did the rapid growth mean that they were strong and vigorous 
all around ? Or was there such development of the body that the 
mental suffered? Another chart gave the ratios of resistance — 
the "life-intensity," as named by Dr. Hartwell, of Boston. It 
was shown that this was the age at which few girls die. Was it 
therefore the strongest period, and the one when they were best 
fitted to work? In the marking of a chart showing the ratio of 
disease, the line was almost the opposite, demonstrating that the 
girls pulled through with a good deal more of sickness. This 
chart was made from statistics gathered in Scandinavia and Ger- 
many, and might not apply equally to American children. It was 
certainly a serious question for educators. The present status of 
women in high schools and colleges was not all that could be 
desired. They represented a smaller proportion of women who 
married and bore children. Was this due to college training, or 
to physical conditions? It had not been decisively stated, but 
there ought to be careful and earnest study of this point. Was it 
due to the college or the high school ? Certainly, there was an evil 
somewhere. In the case of the boy it was less pressing. 

Mr. Tufts presented another chart, made from observations 
of children in Italy. It was a chart of morals or faults, and 
the question might be raised whether it was equally true of 
American children. The other charts were made from observa- 
tions of forty-five thousand American children. 

Mr. Gore said that it was interesting to note that the line in 
the moral chart coincided very nearly with that of the disease 
chart. 

In the discussion that followed, these and other questions were 
asked : How do children in rural communities compare with city 
children in these stages of physical growth ? Was the percentage 
changed in mixed nationalities? etc. 

Mr. Tufts said that there must be investigation to get at the 
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laws of growth. The reasons for the development of the girl before 
the boy were hidden back in the development of the race and 
were open to speculation. In the more favored classes, the height 
averaged two inches higher than in the less favored during the 
earlier years. Ultimately they came out about the same. There 
were strong claims that the children of today have greater height 
than those of the preceding generation. He thought this period 
of rapid growth ought to preclude severe mental work. If the 
girl could not be taken into an entirely different environment, so 
that the strain under which she lived could be removed, then the 
studies which taxed her the most should be diminished, and there 
should be much out-of-door life. The studies best fitted to a child 
during this time should be worked out. 

Mr. Atwood said that what had impressed him most in the 
charts was that the period of greatest depravity (if one might so 
speak) was at the point of greatest break in the present educa- 
tional system. It all emphasized to him that a revolution must 
take place, that then the technical studies must not be forced, but 
rather science and what tended to outdoor life. 

After a brief business session, the meeting adjourned. 



